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It’s Our Tenth Birthday 


Vivian Michael 


Happy Birthday to you 
Happy Birthday to you 
Happy Birthday, dear JOURNAL, 
Happy Birthday to you 


Yes, it is our tenth Birthday. Ten 
years ago this month we found it pos- 
sible to make the transition from a 
mimeographed GRAPEVINE to a 
printed JOURNAL. Throughout these 
ten years, with the help of hundreds 
of P of A members, we have tried to 
bring you a comprehensive coverage 
of the news and views of puppeteers 
everywhere. How well we have suc- 
ceeded has been dependent upon your 
contributions. We appreciate all the 
time and effort you have put into fea- 
ture articles, stories, reviews, news 
items and suggestions. 

We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all those who have 
made the JOURNAL possible. With- 
out your help, we could not have car- 
ried on. We appreciate deeply, the 
many personal letters with their bits 
of encourgement which compensate 
for the hours of drudgery involved in 
getting a JOURNAL in the mail. If 
it has met one small need in your 
“puppet life”, our appreciation should 
go to the many who have, in one way 
or the other, made the JOURNAL pos- 
sible. 

The P of A was founded in 1937. 
Membership records passed through 
many hands. Records of the first 
twelve years are sketchy and more or 
less inaccurate..many records miss- 


In 1949 William I. Duncan made an 
accurate listing of P of A members 
as of that year. This was the basis 
of the first JOURNAL mailing. 

Both the JOURNAL and the Execu- 
tive Office have kept an accurate list- 
ing of membership since that time. 





Checking our files this week revealed 
the fact that 67 P of A members had 
maintained membership throughout 
the entire ten years, and altho we 
know that many of this group were 
charter members and that some have 
had a record of membership since 
1937, with apologies to them, we’d like 
to recognize those who have main- 
tained a continous membership since 
1949, the beginning date of the pre- 
sent JOURNAL. In checking, we find 
many who came in just one year later, 
or perhaps two years later and have 
kept up continous membership. We 
will have to save your names for next 
year’s list. 


Genevieve Albers 
Doug Anderson 
Gayle Anderson 
Bob Baker 
Jeanette Barbour 
Margaret Bennington 
Corinne Benton 
Peg Blickle 
William H. Cleveland 
Fay Ross Coleman 
Lettie Connell 
Alan Cook 

Hazel Darling 
Esther Davie 
Marion Derby 
William I. Duncan 
Archie Elliott 
Caroline Fiedler 
Ronnie Gilmore 
Spence Gilmore 
Alan Gilmore 
Dorothy Gleason 
Mildred Gordon 
Marie Gordon 

Ruth Hanson 

Sally Sellers Hayes 
Irma Haynen 
Loretta Hickson 
Marie Hitchcock 





Agnes Hoffman 
William R. Jacoby 
Doris Jones 

Helen Joseph 
Wilma Karre 
Mildred Karre 
Elizabeth Klein 
George Latshaw 
Marjorie McPharlin 
Jero Magon 

Vera Markert 
Vivian Michael 
Mildred Mitton 
Mizpah Moress 
Lewis Parsons 
Bernard Paul 
Rena Prim 
Romaine Proctor 
Ellen Proctor 





Ruth Quinn 
Dorothy Rankin 
Herb Scheffel 
Marjorie Shanafelt 
Felix Smythe 

Mrs. Alan Strout 
Burr Tillstrom 
Lea Wallace Dembitz 
John Shirley 
Alfred Wallace 
Bertha Walsworth 
Emma Warfield 
Henry Weber 

Jean Starr Wiksell 
Mary Williams 
John Zweers 

Fern Zwickey 
Rod Young 


Puppetry Is a One Man Business 


Edna Hammond 


Like Robert Paul Smith’s little boy 
the puppeteer likes to do the whole 
show “all alone by himself.” Through 
the ages it has always been so, with the 
result that the best puppet shows are 
those with few characters on stage. 

Many are the devices invented by the 
lone performer for holding up puppets 
and holding off assistants. His aloof- 
ness has often been misunderstood; it 
is not snobbery, nor is it selfishness. 
He simply knows, instinctively, that 
he is one with his puppets as the 
ancient briar rose is one with its origi- 
nal arbor. 

Then, too, the puppeteer has always 
found it necessary to travel light. 
Hamlins have often refused to pay the 
piper, or refuse to have him at all. 

Our Master-of-all-trades must begin 
as playwright. Fspecially challenging 
may be a half-forgotten story, rejected 
by everyone else. With pity for this 
vagrant, he breathes life into its weak 
body, clothes it with his puppets, gives 
it a world in which to live and the 
voice with which to delight the au- 
dience. Here is creation in miniature, 


to achieve which all the arts have been 
called into play. 

This playwright, actor, manager, 
painter, electrician, carpenter, wood 
carver, tailor, this inventor extraordi- 
nary, doing the work of a whole 
troupe, sometimes gets tired. A frail 
little being stops and wonders what 
he is doing—‘A grown man playing 
with dolls!” Then he turns his back 
on puppetry—swears off—vows never 
to look a puppet in the papier-mache 
face again. 

Alack and alas—such peace is not 
for him. Here is a youngster—where 
did she come from? 

She asks, as if nothing has ever 
happened, “When are we having an- 
other puppet show, Mister?” 

A puppeteer’s life is too short, any- 
way, and there are so many things to 
be done—alone. 

So he goes back, obediently, like 
the weary little caterpillar, most soli- 
tary of creatures who, having been 
mesmerized by a vision, finds his 


secret place and begins the serious 
business of winding a cocoon. 
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Our Day With Ed Sullivan 


John Shirley 


Our big moment had arrived. Mark 
Leddy had called and said, “Well, I 
talked to Ed, and you are definitely 
set. Now the question is; what dates 
have you open and how much do you 
want?” You may well know that 
these details were quickly settled. The 
date, April 19th, and the money—very 
satisfactory. Then came two weeks of 
excited anticipation and preparation. 
Advance publicity must be sent to all 
agents and then scores of relatives and 
friends must be notified. 

In the background, but constantly 
present, a certain uneasiness. Is our 
act really suited for the Sullivan 
Show? Will we have enough time to 
present the act well? We know we 
are to close the show, due to the very 
nature of the “Barrage”. Perhaps the 
featured Stars will take more than 
their allotted time and leave us with 
little or no time to develope a plot. 
Should we invest in new wardrobe 
for the show? How can we cut our 
act to get the most essential bits into 
a three minute spot? Do we dare call 
attention to our appearance on the 
show without really knowing whether 
it will be successful or not? 

Luckily, our regular club-date 
schedule kept us busy and on the move 
for the two weeks of waiting. There 
was no time to sit and brood. Each 
day brought us one step closer to the 
Sullivan Show. Each club-date must 
be used to prepare for the final day. 
We carefully time each part of the 
act, until we have a rough idea of what 
we can do in two minutes, three min- 
utes, four minutes, etc..You may 
better understand the problem when 
you realize that our normal personal 
appearance runs from fifteen. to 
twenty-five minutes, in a carefully 
developed plot, presenting the most 
unusual aspects of balloonology. Boil 


away 80% of the act, and what is left? 

We decided against new wardrobe, 
partly because of finances, but mostly 
because we felt we would be more 
at ease in costumes that were com- 
fortable as an old shoe. We treated 
our advance publicity as lightly as 
possible. The final week flew by. A 
farm co-op meeting in Mankato, Min- 
nesota; a Mennonite school in Waka- 
rusa, Indiana; a Jewish Bar-Mitzva 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and then we 
were on the plane for New York. 

We arrived on La Guardia Field at 
6:30 a.m., and took a cab to Studio 50, 
Broadway at 53rd St. We were wel- 
comed at the door by the CBS door- 
guard, who assigned us our dressing 
room and made us feel at home. His 
kind and friendly treatment was a 
good omen for the day. Without ex- 
ception, his welcome was repeated 
throughout the day by every member 
of the staff, from the lowliest stage- 
hand to Ed Sullivan, himself. A won- 
derful boost to the morale of these 
two mid-westerners. We had break- 
fast, then returned to the studio to 
be ready for our 9:30 report time. The 
various members of the cast, the musi- 
cians, the technical people and execu- 
tive staff, began to straggle in and 
get ready for the day’s work. 

While this hustle and bustle was 
going on, I took my time to look about 
the studio. It really is much smaller 
than it appears on the home TV set; 
an old dramatic theatre, converted to 
its present use. The proscenium can’t 
he much more than forty feet across, 
although the camera angles will allow 
about sixty feet width to be used back- 
stage. An enveloping cyclorama is 
used for all full-stage shots, and is 
actually against the back wall of the 
theatre. This allows about forty feet 
in stage depth, although the camera 








positions on the apron generaily hold 
the perfomers about five to ten feet 
upstage. A line of twenty-four girls, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, would 
fill the stage either side to side or 
front to back. 

The main camera platform is built 
out from the center of the apron and 
on a level with it, so the cameras can 
be rolled on stage for close-up shots. 
Five cameras are used for this show, 
and also the Garry Moore Show, which 
originates in this studio. Three rolling 
mike booms are positioned across the 
front of the stage. The musicians are 
on a platform at stage left. Covering 
one-third of the house and extending 
about halfway back under the balcony. 
Immediately behind them is the con- 
trol booth, where all the technical de- 
tails of TV broadcasting are assembled 
and put on the air. There is a limited 
amount of seating in the section be- 
hind the camera platform, but the only 
part of the audience ever shown on 
your TV screen is actually the one- 
third section at stage right. This is 
directly under a very low balcony and 
probably seats less than 150 people. 
The total seating capacity for the 
show, is 700. Most of these are in 
the balcony, which is generally clear 
of paraphenalia. However, the bal- 
cony is at such an angle that the up- 
stairs audience cannot see the action 
taking place on the apron of the stage, 
nor against the back wall. To over- 
come this, there is a hugh 12’ by 12’ 
monitor screen suspended from the 
ceiling, so they can watch the final 
broadcast even though they can’t see 
everything on the stage. The balcony 
rail is festooned with lights, and there 
are countless others overhead. Need- 
less to say, there are electrical cables 
of all descriptions; sound, camera, and 


ting. 

Now, back to rehearsals... Ray 
Bloch begins the music rehearsals at 
9:30 in the morning, with the support- 
ing acts. At the same time, camera 
and mike crews start to plot their 


positions and movements. In the 
background, stage hands are moving 
scenery, adjusting lights, etc. 

We don’t know just what is expected 
of us on the show, as yet, so we stall 
the music rehearsal and start inflating 
our balloons. Everyone is interested 
in what we are doing. They are espe- 
cially fascinated by the foot-bellows 
we use to pump up the balloons. We 
inflate about 200 at this first session, 
(we used 800 during the day). and 
there is an air of excitement around 
the pen. Marlowe Lewis calls for the 
first run-through of our act. I do two 
of my cut-down versions, then we go 
into the “Barrage”. The stage hands 
rush out to receive the balloons, and I 
await the verdict. Camera positions 
are changed, lights are shifted, and 
finally I am told to do it again, but 
faster. Once more, I do the two rou- 
tines and begin the “Barrage”. Cam- 
eras move in and out and around us, 
seeking the unusual angles, close-ups, 
and long shots. At least, the crew is 
satisfied and the stage hands again 
start picking up balloons. 

I am called to the control booth to 
face the director and his staff. “We 
like both routines, but you are taking 
too much time.” My heart sinks a bit. 
“Could you possibly talk . faster?’ 
“Yes, sir.” “All right, eliminate the fly- 
ing tricks, and try to combine the hat 
and the dog into one routine.” I have 
already tried every combination in 
the book, but here goes nothing. Bon- 
nie and I go back to the dressing room 
and get to work. Every move, every 
word, is carefully weighed and evalu- 
ated. Speed, speed, speed... Finally, 
we have a frantic three minutes, using 
the Crocket hat, “wired for sound”, 
and the puppy. Back to the control 
room. A quick run-threugh. “I 
think that will do, but try to spced it 
up. You can do it faster.’ Well, at 
least the routine is set, and they 
couldn’t cut us down any further. Or 
could they? It is now 2 p.m. and time 
for lunch. We must be back on stage, 
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in costume, for a 3 o’clock dress re- 
hearsal. 

The curtain goes up at 3:30, with a 
full show, sans commercials. There is 
a full house too, made up of people 
unable to get tickets for the regular 
broadcast. Incidently, there is a two- 
month waiting list for tickets on this 
show. Not bad, after nine years on 
the air. This afternoon show is run 
exactly like the real McCcy, except 
that it can be stopped at any point to 
chahge music tempos or shift camera 
angles. There are no halts this after- 
noon. The opening production number 
is done with script in hand, and the 
show is under way. We have a long 
wait, since we are closing the show. 
Production assistants are everywhere, 
stop-watches in hand, timing each de- 
tail of the show, marking down the 
split-seconds, commenting on changes 
here and there. Finally, we are on. 
This is more like it. I am in front of 
an audience that reacts just like the 
people back home. In spite of the 
changes in routine, I am not especially 
nervous, and the time is so short we 
are into the “Barrage” before you 
know it. There is the usual pande- 
monium, kids rush to the front of the 
theatre to grab balloons, Ed Sullivan 
begins to fly balloons from the side- 
lines, others of the cast move in and 
time runs out. Finally, the camera- 
men leave their post and the after- 
noon show winds up in a flurry of bal- 
loons. 

The cast is to wait on stage until 
dismissed. Ed Sullivan and the pro- 
duction staff assemble in a corner and 
begin to rearrange the show. Della 
Reese loses one number, Toni Arden 
loses her second number, the produc- 
tion number is shortened. Jack Carter 
and Al Bernie are told to tighten up. 
Bonnie and I have our fingers crossed. 
Finally, we are dismissed. Thank 
Heaven, we still have our four-minute 
spot! : 
Supper-time, then back to the studio 
for make-up at 6:15. There are three 


make-up artists on duty and they 
know all the tricks of the trade. They 
can change the shape of a nose, alter 
a hair line, and cover wrinkles, with 
the use of grease-paint and powder. 
They work on the supporting acts in 
a common room, then move to the 
Stars’ dressing room for the last bit 
of touch-up. We return to our dressing 
room to inflate the balloons for the 
big show. Ed Sullivan and Barbara 
Britton are on stage, rehearsing the 
commercials. 

There is a knock on the door. “Mr. 
Sullivan would like to see you up- 
stairs.” I go up and stand in the back- 
ground while they finish a tape. Ed 
breaks away from the group, comes 
toward me, and offers a stiff-arm 
handshake. “Son, we are going to 
change things a bit. We are going to 
keep a couple million little kids from 
going to bed at 8:30 tonight. You will 
do your balloon animals in the opening 
spot and then we’ll promise them 
bigger things to come at the end of 
the show.” There is a twinkle in his 
eye, that doesn’t seem to register on 
the home TV set. “How does this 
sound to you?” I couldn’t be more 
pleased. Two spots on the show, with 
a guaranteed length of time for the 
first one, and above all, approval from 
the head man. I thanked him, and 
rushed down to report to Bonnie. We 
were in! 

8 O’clock. Show time. The opening 
production number, and I was on. Yes, 
I was nervous, but with the first 
laugh and the first appiause, I was 
rolling. Each reaction came in on, 
schedule and when I hit the tag-line, 
“Don’t stretch things too far.” I 
walked off to applause that never 
seemed sweeter. This was a moment 
that will be with me forever. I may 
someday be able to top it, but never 
will it be replaced. Back to the dres- 
sing room to cool off and relax. Then 
it was time to move into the wings 
for the closing spot. Another period 
of nervousness. How much time 








would be ieft for the “Barrage”? ...8 
minutes, 7 minutes, 6 minutes... Is 
Jack Carter going to run over-time? 
...5 minutes...Ah, Jack is into his 
wind-up bit. He is off. 

A short commercial, then we are on 
again. The clock shows four minutes 
to go and now I am completely relaxed 
and able to work as I should. Our 
time is assured, the battle is won. The 
audience reaction is wonderful and, 
once again, the entire cast joins in to 
pitch out the balloons. I can see Ed 
Sullivan out of the corner of my eye. 
He is SMILING as he scoops a balloon 
out of the air and tries to shoot it at 
some particular person in the audience. 
Jack Carter is really busy and the 
dance team, Augie and Margo, are also 
on stage. The studio is in an uproar. 
The Kay Bloch orchestra swings into 
the theme music and the credits begin 
to glide over the monitor screen. We 
are still on the picture while the cre- 
dits are rolling. The final announce- 
ments, and the show is over. 

There is not much more to tell. 
Tallulah Bankhead trouping with a 
high fever, Della Reese, perfectly na- 
tural and lovely in everything she 
does, Toni Arden, perched on a kitchen 
table while she sings in front of an 
Italian waterfront scene, Rickey Lane 
and Vel Vel, conversing with everyone 
backstage. These make a composite 
that becomes a part of the memory. 
We slowly change into street-clothes 
and relax into a happy stupor. 

The crowning accolade of the even- 
ing, in Mr. Sullivan’s dressing room, 
“Great, simply great. You will be 
back, and soon.” 


After Thoughts 


May I be the first to admit that Lady 
Luck had a lot to do with our success 





on the Sullivan Show. The opening 
production was planned for some-one 
else, but fitted us perfectly, when the 
switch was made. The whole thing 
pointed in our direction, from the 
opening to the closing. Ours was the 
only novelty on the entire show. 
Most of the other acts had been seen 
on the show before, and thus, we were 
the only really fresh attraction on 
that particular night. The double 
spot gave us much more time than 
usually allotted to an act of our type, 
and also extended our introductions 
thru-out the show. 

On the credit side, I have twenty- 
five years of show business experience, 
from medicine shows to supper-clubs. 
I have written and performed six-dif- 
ferent variety acts. Bonnie has toured 
the World in her five years with the 
“Skating Vanities”. We have per- 
formed our puppet act together, for 
the last five years. With this back- 
ground, we should know something. 
How well we have learned our craft 
will be seen by the way we are able 
to hold our own, after this tremendous 
boost to our publicity and morale. 
Meanwhile, our rights, as the origin- 
ators of the “BALLOON BARRAGE” 
audience participation stunt, become 
more firmly established with each 
nation wide appearance. 

AS A DIRECT RESULT OF THIS 
SHOW: 

June 2lst—Ed Sullivan Anniversary 
Show. 

June 30th thru July 27th—Desert 
Inn, Las Vegas. 

August 3rd thru 23—Moscow Trades 
Fair, Moscow, Russia. 

Ed Sullivan says, “The Most Excit- 
ing Finale We Have Ever Had On Our 
Show.” 


An Ad in the Journal Pays Off! 
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- Found—A Genuine Puppeteer 


G. L. Somerville 


Here in England the holiday season 
has now ended. Throughout the 
country, puppeteers of varying talent 
have put on shows at the seaside re- 
sorts, presumably to the best of their 
abilities. Some of the shows have 
been deplorably bad puppetry, and 
only a few puppeteers have done any- 
thing to further puppetry as an art, or 
even encourage any lasting apprecia- 
tion of puppets as a worthwhile en- 
tertainment. Gramophone records and 
jigging dolls have been proclaimed, 
and unfortunately, accepted, as puppet 
shows. The overall impression gained, 
is that too many puppet owners are 
content to present the most elemen- 
tary puppetry on the grounds that 
anything is good enough for children 
in holiday mood. Dolls jerked to ges- 
ticulate and kick wildly is passed off 
as puppetry. In this way the British 
people are being weaned from genuine 
puppetry. 

There are a few champions of gen- 
uine puppetry of course, and one of 
them is ERIC BRAMALL, who has 
made the most exciting news of the 
puppet world (British domain), this 
season. He has opened the sensational 
Harlequin Puppet Theatre, at Rhos-on- 
Sea, North Wales. 

It is claimed the Harlequin Theatre 
is the first permanent theatre to be 
designed and built especially for pup- 
pets, in Great Britain. There might 
be counter claims from puppeteers 
who have transformed drawing 
rooms, barns, attics, stables, cellars 
and what have you, into places suitable 
for the presentation of puppet shows, 
but the Harlequin has not been trans- 
formed from any of these things. 
Within the walls of this new theatre, 
there are stones which have previously 
been used as walls of ancient cottages, 
vut they have been used simply to 


blend with the stone work of a nearby 
historic house. Up to date there have 
been no contradictions of the claims 
made for the Harlequin, and really 
the matter is of no life or death im- 
port, but the policy at the Harlequin 
is probably of the greatest importance 
to puppetry in England—in Britain. 

The Harlequin is built of local grey 
stone and polished red cedarwood; it 
has a barrel shaped roof of oxidized 
copper; the semi-circular foyer is 
completely walled in plate glass; the 
auditorium is decorated in the style of 
an Italian Renaissance arcade; the 
latest heating and air cooling systems 
have been installed; ali of which surely 
indicate the theatre is intended to have 
permanence. 

Quite clearly, the architect has been 
influenced by someone who knows, 
understands and loves puppets. The 
guiding influence was Eric Bramall. 

Since the opening on the 7th. July, 
1958 the theatre has been filled to 
capacity (129 seats) every evening, and 
it has been established that 829% of 
the persons who have paid for admis- 
sion have been adults. From an eco- 
nomic point this has been most grati- 
fying, but apart from this aspect, the 
attraction of adults is the deliberate 
aim of Eric Bramal!. None of his 
advertising matter carries the good- 
natured guff-for children of all ages or 
‘for children from nine to ninety’. 
None of his programmes are designed 
for children, and though none are 
objectionable to the child mind, he 
makes no secret of the fact that he is 
not catering for children. This stand 
has not endeared him to those mis- 
guided people who persistently believe 
that puppetry is but a matter of 
bouncing dolls jigged around to the 
sound of some childish jingle, and the 
policy has not pleased parents who 








have wished to park their children at 
the theatre, while they themselves 
sought other amusement. Eric Bra- 
mall provides puppetry which calls 
for appreciation, not for the common- 
place admiration of not getting “all 
those strings tangled”, nor does he 
work a puppet to a currently popular 
tune and rely on the popularity of the 
tune to cover up defective manipula- 
tion. His choice of music, his scenery 
and his lighting are contributory to 
the characterizations he builds with 
his puppets. 

His puppetry is of a surprisingly 
superior order, and this was seen 
quite vividly, sometime ago, when he 
appeared on BBC Television. He was 
scheduled to appear at a time normally 
held by a Continental company of 
puppeteers—a very good company of 
rod puppets. The puppets of this 
company were always gaily quick 
moving dancers, gaining great effect 
with swirling skirts and quaint bob- 
bing motions. The tuneful, joyful acts 
were delightfully compered by a really 
lovable hand and rod puppet who de- 
livered announcements in broken 
English. The company was deservedly 
popular—a popularity gained over a 
period of months. Eric Bamall’s act 
could not possibly win the same popu- 
larity on one showing. 

Presenting his act without any illu- 
sory aids, with one camera even fol- 
lowing the marionette off stage and 
showing it being hung on the gallows, 
he performed with four well contrasted 
puppets. One could not nelp but 
notice the beautifully controlled 
movements of his marionettes. His 
manipulation was excellent. Every 
puppet developed a character almost 
instantly. Each had its individual 
movements, the genteel, smirking, 
curtseying Edwardian duettists, the 
wild abandon of the gypsy dancer, and 
the very youthful movements of the 
little boy trying to imitate the walk 
and stance of granpa. Fifteen minutes 
flashed by—but one realized that these 
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puppets had a liveliness in themselves 
which exceeded the impressively gay 
music and animated swinging around 
of the rod puppets. 

It would be a simple matter for 
Eric Bramall to tread an easy path 
to popular success, but so far he has 
evinced no desire to present catch- 
penny entertainment. Indeed it seems 
he is anxious to bring to puppetry a 
dignity and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion which is not generally accorded 
to the art in this country. 

His insistence on presenting only 
adult entertainment at the Harlequin 
Theatre was not his first move in this 
direction. Last winter, he launched 
a startling programme of puppetry, 
using gloves, rods, shadows and string. 
He called it “The New Puppetry’—a 
misnomer in the opinion of this writer. 
It should have been called “Pure 
Puppetry”,—it was the quintessence 
of puppetry. Every facet of the pro- 
gramme was puppetesque, and though 
it could not be claimed to be wildly 
successful, a high percentage of those 
who saw it were thrilled as they had 
never before been thrilled by puppets. 
Others were shocked, stunned, be- 
mused, but they couldn’t dismiss what 
they had seen from their minds. It 
was disturbing puppetry, causing one 
to wonder how wide the scope of pup- 
petry could be. 

Eric Bramall is one of England’s 
leading puppeteers. His name does not 
figure in the entertainment or trade 
journals with the same frequency as 
some puppeteers but his authoritative 
presentation of puppets, his experi- 
ments in puppetry and his avoidance 
of mediocrity will gain him a place in 
English puppet history. 

It is a cheering thought for puppet 
enthusiasts in this country, that though 
the art of puppetry is declining—ai- 
most lost, they know where to find a 
genuine puppeteer. 

His address? The Harlequin Puppet 
Theatre. 
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International Festival 


Margareta Niculescu Director of the 
Tandarica Puppet Theatre 


The Organizing Committee of the 
International Festival of Puppet Thea- 
tres has decided consequently to the 
suggestions and proposals sent by 
many participants to the Festival held 
in 1958 as well as by various theatres 
and aftists from different countries, 
to organize this manifestation every 
three years. 

The Second International Festival 
of Puppet Theatres will take place 
in Bucharest in September, 1960; after- 
wards it will be organized once in 
three years. 

The Organizing Committee will soon 
announce the participating conditions 
and the rules of the Festival and will 
send prospects and invitations to the 
Second International Festival of Pup- 
pet Theatres. 

The puppets had their festival. Their 
big festival. The “Giant of Bucharest,” 
as Harro Siegel, director of the Mario- 
nette Theatre from Braunschweig call- 
ed it. We could let the figures’ 
orchestra beat the time of the impor- 
tance and extension of this event. 
Maybe, it would suffice to mention 
that 30 companies from 15 cowntries 
produced during 15 days nearly 100 
performances attended by over 35,000 
spectators, that puppeteers from five 
continents came to Bucharest, that 
we received lots of letters from other 
puppeteers who could participate in 
this great encounter only by sending 
messages and by expressing their satis- 
faction at this event. 

But this couldn’t tell all about the 
holiday fragrance of those May days, 
about the joy of the shakehands and 
the effusiveness of people that knew 
each other from the papers only, from 
pictures or just from hearsay, about 
the feverish rehearsals and the emo- 
tions of the confrontations—decisive, 
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one could think—with the Rumanian 
public and with colleagues from all 
over the world, about the Buchares- 
ters’ rush for tickets to the—at least— 
six daily performaices...Nor about 
the passionate discussions between 
the specialists, backstage and in the 
theatre’s foyers, in the hotel’s hall or 
in the lift, at dinners, in the bus...Nor 
about the great diversity of styles, 
genres and ways of expression display- 
ed by big ensembles including tens of 
artists, with an activity and exper- 
ience spreading over many decades, 
or by small companies using a few 
trunks only to transport all their 
puppets, decors and requisites. 

The small puppets’ stage was the 
scene for the charming story “By 
Order of the Pike” in that perfectly 
artistic realization by Serghei Obrazt- 
zov, also for the sparkling phantasy of 
“Joly’s Hands.” the patriotic pathos 
of the heroes of Ulan-Bator’s theatre, 
the candour of “Hogarth Puppets,” the 
humane and social signifiance of the 
prize winner performance of the Poles 
of “Lalka”—which most perfectly 
combined the puppet’s play and the art 
of the man-actor—, Albrecht Roser’s 
humour, and the incisive satire of the 
pantomime “The Hand with Five 
Fingers.” 

For us, Rumanian puppeteers, the 
festival had also another extremely 
precious signifiance. It has brilliantly 
demonstrated the big and tumultuous 
development of the marionette and 
puppet theatre in the years of people’s 
democracy. In the 15 years since our 
country’s liberation, the help, the care 
and the permanent guidance of the 
State have determined so ample chan- 
ges in the development of the puppe- 
try, so as to even astound us, those who 

(Continued on page 23) 








“DIDO” 


Ezequiel Vigues better known as 
“Dido”, hand puppet showman from 
Barcelona, Spain, sends us this picture. 
one of his eight different figures of 
the Devil. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG THEATER 


The Marionette Theatre of Braun- 
schweig presents these unusual pup- 
pets...one number from “Tea and 
Hashish” and the other from “Divertis- 
sments.” 

We can’t help marvel as we study 
the different photos in the Interna- 
tional sections at the individuality dis- 
played by the different theatres. 
There seems to be so little imitation of 
one anothers’ style. Are we here in 
America too prone to “follow the 
leader”. We have seen few individual 
trends developed over the last 20 
years. A great deal of credit should 
go to those few individuals in this 
country who have tried “something 
different”, and made it stick. How- 
ever, I’ll venture a guess that we could 
count those individuals on the fingers 
of our two hands. 

How many go to Fest, sketchbook 
in hand, to “learn something new”. 
That is a laudable gesture only if we 
develop something beyond what we 
have learned at Fest. Fest’s should 
furnish the “inspiration”..not the 
material for copying! 


BUCHAREST FESTIVAL 


We are indebted to the program of 
the International Festival of Puppet 
Theatres, Bucharest Rumanian Peo- 
ple’s Republic, for the Festival pic- 
tures. We were lucky enough to se- 


PUPPET PARADE 


(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


cure two programs so cut one up that 
we might share the pictures with you. 

See Margareta Niculescu’s article on 
the Festival in this issue for our final 
report on the Festival at Bucharest. 

Romain Proctor is now in Paris at- 
tending the Unima Congress and will 
have much to report on his return 
about forthcoming Festivals. Watch 
for his report in a future issue. 


ERIC BRAMALL 


Shown here are exterior and interior 
views of the Harlequin Puppet Thea- 
tre, Rhos-on-Sea, Colwyn Bay, North 
Wales. See article in this issue. 


KABUKI PLAYHOUSE 


A typical scene from the Kabuki 
Theatre, sent to us by Lea and Gia 
Wallace after their return some time 
ago from the Orient. 


ALBRECHT ROSER 


David Ludwig sends us the interest- 
ing article and pictures of Albrecht 
Roser of the German Federal Republic 
... winner of the first prize at the In- 
ternational. We were especially im- 
pressed with the simplicity and streng- 
th of characterization in his puppets. 
Many of us who are inclined to add too 
many detailed “finishing touches” to 
our modeling could profit from a care- 
ful study of these figures. 

David tells us that Albrecht Roser 
has a great feeling for America and 
American puppetry. We appreciate 
that, and assure all our international 
friends that the P of A will go all the 
way to strengthen international 
friendships. We wish we were not 


handicapped by language barriers. 





















TEA and HASHISH THE MARIONETTE THEATRE of BRAUNSCHWEIG 





DIVERTISSEMENTS 


THE MARIONETTE THEATRE of BRAUNSCHWEIG 











Serghei Obraztzov (USSR) and J. Bussel 
(Great Britain) 


A scene from the “Magdeburg Puppet 

Theatre” show (German Defnocratic 

Republic) 
The UNIMA Congress. The Chairman 
of the UNIMA, Max Jacob (German 
Federal Republic) speaking 
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The presidium of the 6th UNIMA 
Congress 














The 6th UNIMA' Congress 


“Fram, the Polar Bear” interpreted by 
the Cluj Puppet Theatre (Rumanian 
People’s Republic) 


The Use aor Papp Thee Mon sano heh Then wi Fe 

golian People’s Republic) of Bucharest (Rumanian People’s Re- 
public), distinguished with the Great 
Festival Prize 





A visit to the International Puppet 
Guido Van Deth (Holland) and Marionnette Theatre Exhibition 
(che Institute of Architecture hall in 
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THE HOGARTH PUPPETS 
Ann Hoaarth with Muffin 

















Albrecht Roser, Puppenspieler 
By David Ludwig 

I was very interested to read in your 
Journal of July, 1957 a letter from 
Fred Putz on the Brunswick Puppet 
Convention. In this letter he mention- 
ed the performance by Albrecht Roser 
and how he was impressed by it. 

In August I was privileged to visit 
Mr. Roser in his studio at Stuttgart 
and it was refreshing to see someone 
who has a style so completely his 
own. It was nice to get away from 
the ordinary marionette manipulator 
to a person who is growing with his 
art and who is not afraid to deviate 
from the traditional. 

Too few people are prepared to do 
this today and that is why we see 
“Bones” and the ever present pianist 
in almost every variety performance. 

Albrecht Roser does not use a fit 
up for his work and manipulates in 
full view of the audience on a raised 
platform. His own footwork is im- 
peccable and I am sure he could have 
taken up dancing as a career with 
much success. 

As I said, Mr. Roser entertained me 
at his studio and in between demon- 
strations told me a little of his back- 
ground. 

He has developed his own art, he is 
a puppet master but not in the tradi- 
tional vein. After the war Mr. Roser 
looked around for a career which 
could give an outlet for his artistic 
background. 

Albrecht Roser decided to become a 
puppet player and he studied in Bad 
Connstatt (near Stuttgart) with a Mr. 
F. H. Bross originally an engineer who 
was born in the ERZGEBIRGE which 
now belongs to Czeckoslovakia where 
everybody begins to cut in wood when 
still children. Mr. Bross carved most 
of Mr. Roser‘s puppets and he did it 
with clinical perfection. 

Mr. Roser is 35 years old and with 
his charming assistant Frau von Dussel 
gives about three hundred perfor- 
mances per year. They are invited to 


play for all kinds of audiences, from 
clubs for old people to dinner parties 
for the directors of the Daimler-Benz 
Firm, makers of the Mercedes car. 

I saw during the demonstration some 
aspects of his work. Gustav who was 
the first marionette made during his 
apprenticeship is still playing the main 
part in his show. He plays the piano, 
rides a horse and does some superb 
skating. 

I saw a stork which was a wonder- 
ful piece of workmanship and mani- 
pulation. 

Only one of Mr. Roser’s puppets 
speaks to the audience, this puppet is 
a benevolent old grandmother who 
serenely sits knitting and peering over 
her spectacles at the audience while 
sharply criticizing modern times. Mr. 
Roser always receives interjections 
from the audience and his grandmo- 
ther always replies with great pre- 
sence of mind, he is forever identify- 
ing himself with her character. 

Although at the moment only pre- 
senting marionettes Albrecht Roser 
is experimenting with glove puppets 
and showed me a pig made completely 
of rubber and an owl who eventually 
is going to deliver sermons. 

He is not the only puppenspieler in 
Baden-Wurtemburg, the area of Ger- 
many I visited, one Frau Schoneborn, 
a teacher, produces a play completely 
different from Mr. Roser’s work called 
the “Mondschaf” (moon-sheep) which 
is inspired by the Swiss player Therese 
Keller and owns her lyrical charm. 

Five or six other groups tour this 
area and I often saw their advertis- 
ments standing at the wayside attract- 
ing the attention of the passer-by. 


HOGARTH PUPPETS 


Jan Bussel and his wife Ann Hogarth 
are the directors of one of England’s 
best known marionette companies. 
They have appeared on television and 
in theatres all over the country and 
in London. 

Using over 700 puppets, their re- 
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pertoire includes plays, ballets, colour- 
ed shadow fairy tales as well as circus 
and variety acts. Not only do they 
carry the small children into that de- 
lightful world of fantasty, but their 
touch of wit and satire charms the 
parents as well, a delightful com- 
bination. 

Undoubtedly the most famous of the 
Hogarth Puppets is Muffin the Mule. 

This endearing character is loved by 
every English child and makes new 
friends in every country he visits. 

He first appeared on B.B.C. Tele- 
vision in 1946. The success of one 
programme léd to another and so on, 
in an unending series. New there are 
numerous ‘Muffin’ commodities on 
the market. 

As well as watching Muffin and his 
fascinating animal friends, audiences 
can at the same time watch Ann 
Hogarth’s skillful hands manipulating. 


PAUL DANDURAND 


From Nickie Smith of Montpelier, 
Vt., comes the following: 
r, “It is my pleasure indeed to answer 
your question about Paul Dandurand. 
(See last JOURNAL) 

“Paul Dandurand is a very close 
friend of ours. He is Canadi-, has 
his home in Montreal, is the owner of 
a delightful restraurant, “The Drury’s” 
on Osbourne St—and he loves pup- 





theatre in Montreal and with the help 
of some friends planned the show you 


indebted to several St. Louis 
members for the notice of 
the death of Mrs. Ione A. Hedges last 
Mrs. Hedges was a charter 
of the P of A and remained a 
loyal supporter and member through- 
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In Memory 








mentioned in your article. Well, I 
guess it was too soon for the people in 
Montreal to appreciate puppets, so the 
whole project, after a short and won- 
derful start, vanished. 

“The puppeteer who made all the 
puppets is also a friend of mine, he is 
Charles Daudelin. He and his wife 
are well known in Montreal for their 
puppets. He is also a painter and a 
sculptor. From time to time he makes 
more puppets and they are marvelous. 

And another note from Norma Appel 
gives us more information: 

“I remember talking with Paul 
Dandurand at the “hot” Tuller Hotel 
during the Detroit P of A Festival in 
June 1949. He had his puppets there 
and the “GRAPEVINE” of June 1949 
carries a picture of his show with a 
paragraph that reads, “Scene from the 
play “Menton’s Bleus—de courteline’ 
presented by the Theatre des Mario- 
nettes of Montreal. Monsieur Guigno- 
let is given credit as being Directeur.” 
(I just referred to my June ‘49 Grape- 
vine. No such paragraph. George 
Latshaw, you shorted my copy!) 

Norma further writes: “I always re- 
member his puppets. They had a sim- 
plicity of style and forcefulness that 
did not become prevelant among pup- 
peteers and cartoonists until years 
later.” 

Again I repeat, it is sad that pup- 
peteers with that much imagination 
and creative ability are lost from the 
profession. Lets hope that they try 
again! 













out all the years. She made many 
friends in the P of A who will be sad- 
dened by her passing, and who will 
recall her with a great deal of admira- 
tion and affection. 
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INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL (continued) 


(continued from page 11) 
have made it our everyday preoccupa- 
tion. 

The Rumanian People’s Republic 
counts 20 professional theatres subsi- 
dized by the State, which develop a 
permanent and organized activity, like 
all other artists institutions of old 
tradition. In addition there are pup- 
pet amateur groups all over the coun- 
try at clubs, cultural institutions, 
houses of culture, schools, pioneers’ 
houses, etc. 

The first capital of the world’s pup- 
pets has been Bucharest. To Bucha- 
rest came puppeteers from Paris and 
Hanoi, London and Sofia, Moscow and 
Tokyo, Prague and Santa-Fe, Berlin 
and Athens, Warsaw and Buenos Aires, 


Helsinki and Ljubljana. 

“I have never met such a friendly 
and interesting people’,, writes Romain 
Proctor, chairman of the American 
Puppeteers’ Association. 

Friendship between peoples, ac- 
quaintance through artistic values, 
peace and humanity’s welfare have al- 
ways been the supreme aspiration of 
artists everywhere. Our Festival has 
been the expression of our undeviat- 
ing trust in these truths, and our 
country—the host of the most interest- 
ing puppet encounter that ever took 
place—could inscribe it among its 
noble efforts for developing interna- 
tional solidarity and safeguarding the 
most valuable possessions of humanity. 


Contribution to Religious Education 
Marion R. Duvall 


“And Abraham stretched forth his 
hand and took the knife to slay his 
son. And the angel of the Lord called 
unto him out of heaven, and said, “Lay 
not thine hand upon the lad” ... 

The intense, breathless silence was 
broken by the audible sigh of relief. 
The audience of little people had been 
held spellbound by the pint-sized act- 
ors playing out before them an ex- 
perience in the life of Abraham and 
his only son, Issac. Though the two 
figures being watched were very small, 
each observer had become personally 
identified with them and completely 
oblivious of the fact that these were 
puppets manipulated by the story-tell- 
er hidden behind the screen. The rapid 
breathing gradually subsided to nor- 
mal pace as the story approached its 
grand climax. The arm of Abraham 
stretched high, hand clutching the 
sharp, shiny blade, slowly lowered as 
the voice from heaven intervened on 


behalf of the helpless Isaac laying 
bound upon the secrificial altar. In 
the cluster of brown crepe paper all 
could see a little ball of cotton made 
to resemble a ram by the addition of 
various household scraps. But the 
spell was still unbroken. In their 
childlike imagination, it was a real 
bush and a real ram! For a few minu- 
tes they had sat enthralled by the 
ability of the teacher and puppets to 
relive the heart-rending and terrify- 
ing experience of Abraham and Issac. 
Not until the story hour was over and 
the children gathered behind the cor- 
rugated box to inspect at close range 
the wood and cloth figures, was there 
a realization of what they were — 
puppets. This is an example of how 
puppets can contribute to the teaching 
program of any Church. The follow- 
ing are a few of the many reasons 
why puppetry can and will be used 
successfully in religious education. 
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IT IS DIFFERENT. Although pup- 
petry is an ancient art (familiar to the 
patriarchs and early Church followers) 
its reappearance makes it a new con- 
tribution in the field of visual aid. It 
has third dimensional qualifications. 
It has movement; and since our child- 
ren require action in their entertain- 
ment, puppetry meets this demand 
satisfactorily. 

IT PROVIDES THE ESSENTIALS 
FOR A WELL ROUNDED TEACHING 
PROGRAM. The teacher and group 
decide upon an appropriate Bible 
story. The first requisite is a script 
and in order to be accurate there is a 
demand for research. Thus begins 
the exhilarating experience of ferret- 
ing out necessary and sometimes un- 
usual facts concerning dress and habit 
of the period and their relativity to 
the project. Very often a valuable 
discussion ensues concerning the appli- 
cation of the Word of God to our 
modern day living. With this informa- 
tion gathered, the junior technicians 
begin with staging and lighting; the 
artistic become involved in creating 
the puppets, painting the set and sew- 
ing costumes and curtains; and those 
interested in the dramatization are 
drawn within the circle of activity. 
The hustle and bustle, the happy chat- 
ter and enthusiasm is a most heart- 
warming and worthwhile experience 
to the leaders despite the labor and 
difficulties encountered upon the em- 
barkation of such a program. 

IT PROMOTES A SPIRIT OF CO- 
OPERATION TOWARD A COMMON 
GOAL. As is so often the case in 
many handwork projects, some child- 
ren are launched on an activity that 
they have neither the interest or abi- 
lity to carry out. Their lack of interest 





often results in disrupting the efforts 
of others. However, this program en- 
ables each in the group to make his 
choice of endeavor and contribute his 
ability toward the point of completion. 
Thus no pace is set to discourage the 
slow child nor hinder the speed of 


the efficient. We, who have worked 
with children, know only too well the 
heartaches involved and the sad re- 
sults of a program that compliments 
only the ability of the quick-to-grasp 
child. The slow child very often feels 
defeated and becomes disinterested 
long before the goal is reached. Hap- 
pily the hazard of the competitive 
spirit is removed. 

Children like to create something 

which they may share with others; 
and the crowning glory of the experi- 
ment is the final production when 
family and friends meet to be enter- 
tained. They proudly boast that 
Johnny and Susie had a share in it 
too! But be aware that there is an- 
other favorable aspect to this pro- 
gram. Susie, who in the past lacked 
a part worthy of comment because of 
shyness, is able to project herself in an 
important puppet role—behind the 
scene. 
Whereas over-aggressive Johnny, 
who usually receives the best part in 
any entertainment, is happily working 
also—behind the scene. 

There are other favorable reasons 
for using puppets in Sunday School 
and Church meetings but the reasons 
stated here, in my opinion, answer the 
question, “Can puppetry satisfactorily 
meet the requirements of a_ well- 
rounded Church School program? The 
answer is “Yes.” 

WHY NOT TRY IT AND SEE FOR 
YOURSEIF? 


See Puppet Store Advertisement Last Page 
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The Technique of Mold Making 


Jerry W. 


A good plaster mold will justify the 
amount of effort and time you spent 
initially in sculpturing your puppet 
head. It will reduce greatly the 
amount of finishing time that will be 
required. There are a few simple 
rules which will help in achieving 
good results in plaster casting. 

First of all never use old plaster 
that, having been mixed with water, 
developes a dark scum on the surface. 
This plaster is too old or has gotten 
damp and has partially recrystallized. 

Second, store plaster in a dry place. 
The basement is a natural for storage 
but unfortunately is it usually damp. 
If it must be stored in the basement set 
it off the floor, preferably in an air- 
tight container. 

Third, don’t use plaster over a year 
old. It is not worth taking the risk 
of getting an inferior mold to save a 
few pennies. 

If the above rules are followed the 
plaster you use should be in excellent 
condition. Perhaps you wonder why 
all of these precautions are so impor- 
tant. A little of the basic chemistry 
of plaster of Paris will show you why. 

Plaster of Paris is an artificial pro- 
duct made from the mineral gypsum, 
which when found naturally is a large, 
clear crystal. This mineral is heated 
to a certain temperature and part of 
the water incorporated in the crystal 
is driven off which causes the crystal 
to disintegrate. Further milling and 
purification take place but the essen- 
tial process is the driving off of the 
water. When water is added to the 
plaster of Paris the moisture originally 
removed is returned and the gypsum 
crystals reform producing the so called 
“setting” of the plaster. As this is 
happening the mold evolves heat and is 
very warm to the touch. Naturally if 
the plaster has gotten damp previously 


Carroll 


it has already partially recrystallized. 
Therefore the mold obtained from this 
material is weak since insufficient 
bond between the crystals was ob- 
tained. This may be the problem 
when your molds break when being 
opened if they are thick enough and 
you have waited until after the mold 
has heated and has begun cooling be- 
fore you open it. 

Plaster of Paris is available in several 
grades, the first grade being dental 
plaster, the second grade is finishing 
plaster and the third grade is potter’s 
plaster, which is about as cheap a 
grade as you should use. Personally I 
perfer potter’s plaster because of it’s 
price and the fact that the mold pro- 
duced is quite porous and adequately 
sharp. If the head is very finely de- 
tailed, dental plaster is usually the 
best choice although it is about ten 
times as expensive as potter’s plaster. 

If you plan to use the water soaking 
method for casting plastic wood, do 
not use one of the plasters being 
manufactured for casting figurines. 
It has compounds added to it to cut 
down porosity so that the hardened 
material is very dense. This is exactly 
the opposite quality desired since the 
mold must be porous enough to 
absorb the water quickly and com- 
pletely. 

This matter of absoption is also re- 
flected in the initial ratio of plaster 
to water that is used. The more water 
and less plaster, the more porous the 
mold will be. Caution of course must 
be used since the physical strength is 
therefore decreased. Porous molds 
should be made thicker, about one to 
one and one half inches thick; than 
is necessary for a dense plaster mix- 
ture, to allow for the weaker physical 
strength. 
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If you use a grease or soap parting 
agent a thicker plaster mixture may 
be used since porosity is of little con- 
sequence. The mold may then be 
made slightly thinner. Experimenta- 
tion will prove to you which is best 
for your personal needs. Neither case 
should be carried to an extreme since 
a very watery plaster mixture will 
produce a soft chalky mold and an 
extremely pasty plaster mixture will 
be a waste of plaster since there will 
not be enough water present to com- 
pletely crystalize all of the plaster. 

The plaster should be mixed with 
the water as explained in any of the 
texts on puppetry with the exception 
that it should be added to the water 
with a screen or flour sifter and should 
be allowed to slake (remain undisturb- 
ed and allowed to soak up the water) 
for from three to five minutes before 
being stirred. The method of stirring 
is unimportant as long as all lumps 
are broken up and that air is not beat- 
en into the mixture. The longer plas- 
ter is stirred the faster the setting 
time is reached. Discretion should 
therefore be exercised so that you 
don’t mix the plaster too long and are 
unprepared to work quickly when it 
begins to set. 

Before pouring the plaster try to 
remove as many air bubbles as possi- 
ble by one of the following methods. 


Either pour the plaster from one bowl 
into another so that it just flows over 
the edge of the bowl or vibrate the 
mixture in the bowl by gently lifting 
one side of the bowl from the table 
and letting it fall. The latter is prob- 
ably simpler and less time consuming. 
Scrape the foamy material on the sur- 
face of the plaster to one side of the 
bowl and pour the plaster. 

If you use plastic wood for the final 
impression and use the water soaking 
method you will find that sticking will 
be virtually eliminated if you scrub 
out the mold with a soap solution and 
a rather stiff bristled brush, which 
won’t scratch the mold, before the 
soaking in water. Oil base clays have 
a tendency to leave a film on the mold 
surface and the previously mentioned 
procedure will eliminate this, thus 
allowing the water to permeate to the 
surface of the mold. 

Another parting agent that is re- 
ported to be excellent if the water 
soaking method is not used is one of 
the new silicone lubricants which is 
now replacing the grease for pans in 
bakeries. A salesman for the Boyle- 
Midway Co. recommended it and re- 
ported that tests using it were highly 
successful. It is a DuPont product 
and your bakery will be able to tell 
you what it is and will probably sel! 
or give you a sample to try. 


Masterpieces of Japanese Puppetry 


Charles E. Tuttle Company: Publishers 


MASTERPIECES OF JAPANESE 
PUPPETRY is also a library master- 
piece—a “must” for any puppeteer 
who wishes to collect exquisitely 
illustrated and exceptionally beautiful 
volumes for his library. It is a rare 
book—in format, subject matter, and 
illustrations. This is an edition limit- 
ed to only 325 copies for sale. 

Containing 32 plates, reproduced in 


full color and life size with utmost 
attention to authentic detail, together 
with 12 additional heads in collotype, 
the book deals with the rare doll heads 
of the renowned Bunraki Theatre 
which has had such a wide influence 
on Japanese puppetry. Indeed, it: is 
these dolls and the dramas of Chick- 
amatsu {often called the Japanese 
Shakespeare) that have so greatly in- 
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fluenced the Kabuki Theatre. 

Each plate is carefully and lucidly 
explained by detailed explanatory 
notes which provide full and authori- 
tative discussion of the little known 
subject. Introducing the plates is a 
16-page discussion of the Bunraku 
popularity and many charming anec- 
dotes of the theatre productions. Add- 
ing to the interest of the written 


material are the beautiful photographs 
of the various Japanese plays in ac- 
tion. 

This is a book for the connoiseurs 
of puppetry. 

All plates suitable for framing. 
Price $35.00. 

May be ordered through the JOUR- 
NAL. 











Rod Young, Box 313, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York 


Punch, arms interlocked with Pan, 
sang a pastorale as they peeped fur- 
tively at activities on the Western 
College campus. The Puppet Festival 
was in progress and Punch, never 
happier, realized that Festivals surely 
get better every year as progress is 
made in artistic and theatrical aspects 
of puppetry. Surely Festivals get to 
be more fun for those who attend with 
regularity. Mr. Punch has thrown to- 
gether these bits of news for you, whe- 
ther at Festival or not. 


Paris Guinol In Village 


Age-old European tradition of side- 
walk puppet shows was revived by 
puppeteers Lea and Gia Wallace, 
directors of the Village Dance and 
Puppet Center, to the delight of 
youngsters and their parents as well 
as hordes of passersby. : 

The show, “Around the World with 
Dancing Puppets” heralded the open- 
ing of Gerald Arpino’s new shoppe The 
Ballet Stage, on lower 6th Avenue in 
the heart of, Greenwich Village. 


Children: Create for Adults 
Ten-year-old dramatists, choreogra- 


phers, puppeteers, and dancers dis- 
played their enthusiastic—and some- 
times mature—talents to an audience 
of adults at a free demonstration Sat- 
urday, May 23 at 2 P.M., in the Hotel 
Albert, 23 East 10th Street, New York 
City. 

The program featured such world 

premieres as “Study in Dynamic Op- 
position,” a modern dance choreo- 
graphed by youthful terpsichoreans; 
a pantomime play fashioned after the 
commedia dell ‘arte of strolling 16th 
century Italian players; and “Ane- 
mone,” an improvised ballet. 
_ Puppeteers of both sexes, aged 4 to 
12, gave their own version of the 
classic German play “The Princess and 
the Pig Herder,” using hand puppets 
they had laboriously moulded and 
costumed in class. 

The occasion for this activity was 
the end term demonstration of the 
Village Dance & Puppet Center, a 
Greenwich Village workshop directed 
by the Misses Lea and Gia Wallace. 
The. workshop, which includes the 
metropolitan area’s only private _pup- 
pet school on a professional level, is 
an active exponent of the theory that 
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2 child’s latent creative abilities are 
best developed by channeling his inner 
world of fantasy into outward esthetic 
forms. The demonstration afforded 
him that opportunity for public per- 
formance which is so vital to all 
creators, young or old. 


International 


Operas, plays, ballets and marionette 
shows from 20 countries, including 
Russia and five other Iron Curtain 
nations, will be given during the third 
Paris International Theatrical Season, 
running March 20 to July 15 at the 
Theater des Nations. An unusual fea- 
ture of this year’s festival (and one 
that for technical reasons will be 
staged at the Petit Theater de Paris, 
15 Rue Blanche) will be the Inter- 
national Marionette Cycle, from May 
14 to June 15. The program will be 
made up of several French companies, 
with various types of puppets; the 
Lolka Marionettes, from Poland; 
Greece’s Karaghiosis Shadow Theater, 
and the Osaka Marionettes, from 
Japan. 

Television Tally 

Shari Lewis paid Garry Moore a 
visit in mid-May, only reinstating her- 
self as one of the most talented and 

Same show, later that month, pre- 
sented Bil and Cora Baird in a guest 
shot appearance. Satirical interview 
poking fun at Ed Murrow was well 
done. The Bairds are now well situa- 
ted in new studio headquarters in New 
York City at 59 Barrow Street. 

The Ritts are regular with their 
clever hand puppet work on the net- 
work Jimmy Dean Show. Their lady 
ostrich with southern accent is espe- 
cially good. 

Hope you caught John and Bonnie 
Shirley on their recent appearances 
with Ed Sullivan. We understand 
Dorothy Rankin is due to pay Sullivan 
a visit this fall when he returns to the 
air. 






First week in June found Burr Till- 
strom flying from Chicago to Holly- 
wood for Kuklu and Ollie’s guest 
appearance on the first of the summer 
Chevy Show color programs. Color 
TV or black and white, it was wonder- 
fully refreshing to see the two Kukla- 
politan stars in front of the cameras 
again in several tuneful productions 
numbers. 


Junior Leagues 


We feel neglected, especially after 
asking League groups to let us know 
their news... however, our thanks to 
two that responded. Perhaps other 
Leagues will follow the example of 
the Junior League of Dallas who tell 
us that their newest project is in work- 
ing with the Dallas Museum of Health 
and Science to supplement their pro- 
gram in the elementary public school 
system. League puppeteers write 
scripts, make puppets and scenery for 
the Museum’s portable stages. 
Loaned to the schools, the scripts are in 
story form and are read by teacher 
or a child while children handle the 
puppets. First script concerned nutri- 
tion and second deals with explosives 
in the hands of children. Titles: 
“Billy’s Adventure in the Forest” and 
“From Outer Space.” 

At Chapel Hill many requests were 
made asking directions and dimensions 
for the collapsible stage used by the 
Durham Junior League. They now 
have available a packet containing 
photos and dimensions plus directions 
for putting such a stage together. 
Packets may be secured by writing: 
Junior League of Durham, Inc., Box 
1791, Durham, N. C. for $7.50 per 
packet. It is a good stage for hand 
puppets or rod puppets and we recom- 
mend it to you highly. 


Exhibit Items 


Polly Frank, Long Beach, California, 
let us know well in advance that she 
would share an interesting exhibit 
item with us at Festival. Found in 
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Brussels last summer, the puppet is a 
paper mache cavalier which stands 
about twenty inches high plus a wire 
control. Through sign language she 
learned the puppet (one of ten there) 
was made between 1900 and 1910. 
In Print 

PLAYERS MAGAZINE, April issue, 
featured article on puppet theatre by 
Rod Young titled “Beautiful Dreamer.” 
In May they featured an interesting 
account by Mel White, Managing Edi- 
tor of the American Educational 
Theatre Journal and director of the 
two theatres and community service 
at Brooklyn College, telling of the 
John Sargents who teach theatre and 
do puppets at North Texas State Col- 
lege and who have tourned with their 
hand puppets promoting proper dental 
health habits extensively in the south- 
‘west. 

Bob Longfield Galahad Road, Hud- 
son, Wisconsin, wonders whether any- 
one can give information about the 
Les Klicks who at one time performed 
“the most beautiful and ususual mar- 
lonette act” he ever saw...many 
years ago. He sends a photostat copy 
of an article about the Klicks, whose 
real name was Mr. and Mrs. James 
Gebhert, which, when it appeared in 
a Minneapolis school paper in 1928 or 
29, stated that they had a home in 
Detroit, used an assistant named Jack, 
patterned their act after the patented 
puppets used by the original “Les 
“Klicks”—-Mrs. Gebhert’s father, Mr. 
Siveter. With Punch acting as detec- 
tive, can you solve this mystery for 
Bob and give him a clue about this 
vaudeville act that was suddenly 
“lost?” 

Martin Stevens sends on clipping 
from VARIETY reviewing an April 
appearance by Sid Krofft at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, L. A. “Krofft is tops while 
stringing his lifelike puppets through 
a number of bits which include danc- 
ing, smoking and even stripping. His 
mastery in this field deserves a round 
of applause.” Steve, while spending 


May in Santa Fe working with the 
Gustave Baumanns, writes enthu- 
Siastically that his correspondence 
course in puppetry is going “great 
guns.” Why don’t you enroll? He 
says, “about haif the subscribers are 
professionals! How come that?” 
Los Angeles Area 

Jewel Alexander and Susan French 

are currently producing “The Dancing 


Pearl” and working on their new 
marionette play, “From Earth to 
Sirius.” 


Marie Hitchock and Genevieve Eng- 
man and their Padre Puppeteers con- 
tinue to be very active in and around 
San Diego. What grand newspaper 
publicity they received! Photos and 
news stories constantly in the local 
press. Just shows how active and 
busy they remain. 

The Gepetto Puppeteers, Hank Ra- 
bey, Margi Hunt and Frank Bell, pre- 
sent regular shows each weekend in 
their theatre at Ocean Beach. 

“Genii and her make believe charac- 
ters” are actually Jean Cease, often 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Bert Dimble- 
by and Roy Dimbleby. 

The Los Angeles Guild met in large 
number in May at the new studio-home 
of Bob and Mollie Falkenstein and 
the Chiquita Puppeteers. The June 
meeting found them enjoying a new 
hand puppet show performed by host 
Alan Cook. Alan recently staged an 
exhibit from his collection of fascinat- 
ing puppets at the South Pasadena 
public library. Display lasted six 
weeks. 

Many Los Angeles area Guild mem- 
bers participated in shows presented 
during the Long Beach Hobby Show, 
May 8 through 11. Marionette and 
hand puppet stage supplied by Bertha 
Walsworth, the Guild annual exhibit 
was very exciting and all ran smoothly 
in the capable hands of Pat Stickle, 
Exhibit Chairman. 

The Bay Area 

While in Europe last summer, Ralph 

Chesse visited the Munich Puppenthea- 
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tre Sammlung and recently received 
a beautiful set of puppet photos in- 
cluding stills from Trinka’s movies in 
return for photos he sent Herr Krafft 
of the theatre. Ralph also intends to 
send a puppet abroad for the interest- 
ing museum of puppets in Munich. 

Dorothy Hayward’s Fairyland pro- 
duction of “Little Red Riding Hood” 
was greeted with delight this spring. 
But of course, marionettes and fabu- 
lous sets were designed by Tony Ur- 
bano. 

The San Francisco Marionette Thea- 
tre opened on May 2 for evening »>ro- 
duction of Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secrets of 
Suzanne” -and Menotti’s “The 
Medium.” Performances planned to be 
given on Friday and Saturday even- 
ings with eventual children’s Satur- 
day matinees, behind the scenes are 
Bradford Carlson, Scott Berkey and 
King Hall who hope to make this 
theatre in Zaga’s Studio, 465 Geary 
Street, part of the city’s cultural scene. 

Lettie Conneli has built and booked 
two shows currently enjoyed by child- 
ren in Oakland fortunate enough to see 
the Vagabond Theatre in parks and on 
playgrounds. Her “Mrs. Witherspoon’s 
Busy Day” promised to be a Festival 
highlight. 

Odds and Ends 

Romain and Ellen Proctor finished 
their winter tour and January found 
them playing southeastern states. 
Spring found them northeast into 
Carolina then north as far as Milwau- 
kee and west as far as Nebraska. 
Prock too off in early June for Paris 
to attend the Executive Committee 
meeting of UNIMA to set up the 1960 
Congress. 

Spring found Larry Smith finishing 
four animated puppets for a Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, TV station. Earlier, 
Larry who remains very active on 
daily TV in Cincinnati, visited Chicago 
to use hand puppets in a filmed com- 
mercial and spent an evening visiting 
Burr Tillstrom and had a royal tour 
backstage at the Kungsholm puppet 





opera theatre. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts pre- 
sented their Youth Theatre Workshop 
in “Winnie the Pooh” on 23 May. 
Produced by Gil Oden, directed by 
Grace Bucciero, designed by Gene 
Scrimpsher and music directed by 
Margaret Tuoville, the activity, made 
possible through a grant from the 
DETROIT NEWS, was a hugh success 
and fun for all concerned. 

At the Main Library, Fort Dix, Pfc 
Nick Coppola staged his original pro- 
duction of “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
one bright Saturday in June. 

The Mansfield, Pa. NEWS-JOUR- 
NAL, June 31, acclaimed Bill Harper 
of Bucyrus through story and picture. 
Also gave P of A and Festival good 
mention. Good work, Bill!  Bill’s 
newest show, “Alice in Wonderland”, 
uses two stages and twenty four pup- 
pets, string and hand. In late May 
many of his puppets were on display 
in the Bucyrus public library. 

New York University Division of 
General Education and Extension Ser- 
vices presented a Marionette Revue 
entitled “Alice in Blunderland” as 
prepared by Frank Paris’ class in 
marionettes on May 26. Frank teaches 
courses in all fields of puppetry, in- 
cluding a new advanced course, which 
would be worth your while if in the 
Manhattan area. 

Margarethe Buxton had chance to 
preview Lew Parsons new portable 
stage when Lew visited Chicago re- 
cently. The new paraphernalia of light 
weight aluminium tubing is the pro- 
duct of Bruce Bucknell and John 
Shirley. 

Dale Kelly, Topeka, Kansas, played 
host to Rod Young while on tour in 
the west as did Pat Blackwood in Kan- 
sas City. Burr Tillstrom treated us 
royally while in Chicago and later, in 
Peabody, Mass., we were fascinated to 
see Dorothy Rankin’s flashy new 
marionettes and “single” stage. Dottie 
and her son were looking forward to 
performing their “double” variety 
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act, done entirely in blacklight, on 
shipboard cruise this summer. 

At home in Oxford, Ohio, late in 
June, Rod just missed the spectacular 
production staged by Bill Duncan and 
others, done ‘live” but on tape cele- 
brating Oxford’s Susquicentennial in 
the Miami University amphitheatre. 

June found Pfc. Jim Menke on a 
three week leave from service duty in 
Germany when he flew to Washington 
for the finals of the All Army Talent 
Contest and then a brief visit home in 
Kenmore, New York... 

If you are lucky you may find Doug 
Andersons “Punch and Judy” record— 
Robin Hood Catalog RHLP 1010 on 
your record counter. Sold like “hot 
cakes” ‘but you may still find. one. 
Don’t miss it! . 

In error, we admit confusing Gia 
with Lea. Previously reported, the 
interesting lecture - demonstration 
given to students and faculty of the 
Dramatic Workshop, NYC, was pre- 
sented by Gia Wallace. Gia’s research 
and delivery were responsible for 
enthusiastic interest in puppetry 
shown by these theater focused folk. 
Gia had occasion to repeat during an 
educational broadcast emanating from 
Brooklyn College’s TV studios and 
also, in March, gave her “one - man” 
show at Doctor’s Hospital for clinical 
patients. uy 

Judson Records has featured mar- 
ionettes in Latin American costume on 
their LP record “Cuban Carnival.” 


Lettie Connell, among other items, 
has been doing work on a TV cartoon 
series pilot film, playing the lead 
character,-a space boy in the year 
5050 A.D. 

Helpful Hint 

One of the very nicest collection of 
books on our shelves are the brightly 
bound copies of the PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. Fortunately, we have an 
up to date, complete collection and it 
is time to add a tenth volume to the 
row, neatly bound, labeled and stamp- 
ed. with our name in gold. Though you 
may not have all issues, surely you 
have the last six-and wil) want to do 
as we do each year. P of A member, 
C. B. McSpadden, Jr:, 4407 44th Street, 
Lubbock, Texas, will bind your issues 
beautifully and it costs less than two 
dollars a volume! Write to him for 
details. (Back issues are always avail- 
able from the JOURNAL office) It 
will be the best bargin we know of 
for you if you care as much about 
puppetry as we do and respect and ap- 
preciate the fine job Vivian Michael 
does as Editor of the PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL. 

When you write for that information, 
won’t you also drop us a line and let 
us know what you are up to? Share 
your news with all. 


Rod Young 


Box 313 
Midtown Station 


New York 18, New York 





FOR SALE 


MARIONETTES, professional. 28’’-36" 
$25.00 to $50.00 each. Suitable Night 
Club, House Parties, Community Cen- 
ters, TV. Music script included. Act 
retiring. 


H. D. SAPSIN 
4609 N.° Warnock: St., 
Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





WANT TO BUY | 


“Little Nipper” Album—Y-WY-423 
Selections from ‘Mother Goose” re- 
corded by Kukla, Fran and Ollie and 
featuring Burr Tillstrom. 

Write: 


HERB SCHEFFEL 


25 Mahar Avenue 
Clifton, New Jersey 
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THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 
PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 
PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
PUPPETS AND PLAYS Batchelder and Comer $4.00 
THE HAND AND ROD PUPPET Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


FIRST BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY ...........26 000 ce ccccecnencnee Whanslaw 
SECOND BENCH BOOK OF PUPPETRY Whansiaw (both) $3.50 


MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS Roberte Lago and Lola Queto $2.50 
MARIONETTES IN MOTION W. A. Dwiggins $1.50 


PUPPETRY YEARBOOKS by McPhariin (limited number) 1932, 1933, 1966 and 1937 
at $8.50 each; 1939 §5.00; 1940 $5.00; 1941 $4.50; 1944-45 $2.50. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. H. Jacoby 1.25 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 

1958 Manual from Chapel Hill Workshop 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 


Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram 


Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Lost Boy - a puppet play by Nora Wood (for small children) $1. 


Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 
FINGER PUPPETS by Erma and Florence — Clown, Ballerina, Indian, each $3.00 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 
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